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€x%  train  t 


In  issuing  the  fifth  Annual  Announcement  of  the  Savannah 
Medical  College,  the  Faculty,  while  satisfied  that  they  have 
done  well,  in  selecting  Savannah  as  a  location  for  a  Medical 
School,  yet  feel  it  a  duty  to  themselves  as  well  as  the  pro- 
fession at  large,  to  speak  freely  and  fearlessly  as  to  certain 
matters  as  they  now  exist  with  regard  to  Medical  education. 

The  Faculty  have  from  their  own  personal  means,  invested 
nearly  $40,000  in  buildings  and  apparatus,  and  feel  that  they 
are  on  a  sure  and  independent  footing,  and  have  no  fears 
as  to  their  ultimate  and  permanent  success,  for  they  are 
determined  to  merit  the  good  opinion  of  all  men,  by  a  course 
true  and  honorable  to  themselves  and  the  profession.  They 
are  induced  to  make  these  remarks  prefatory  to  the  state- 
ment now  about  to  be  set  forth,  which  is,  that  they  will  not 
consider  anything  less  than  two  winter  courses  of  lectures  as 
a  full  course  of  study,  consequently,  cannot  accept  the  tickets 
of  summer  schools,  from  the  fact  that  the  student  can  be 
graduated  in  eight  or  even  six  months  study.  Medical 
Circulars  distinctly  require  that  a  student  of  medicine  shall 
study  three  years  with  a  respectable  practitioner,  and  attend 
two  full  courses  of  lectures,  (meaning  winter  courses.) 

Now,  if  we  admit  a  winter  and  summer  course  to  be 
sufficient,  we  can  have  no  guarantee  that  a  sufficiently  ex- 
tended course  of  study  has  been  pursued,  whilst  under  the 
old  system  of  winter  courses,  a  student  could  under  no 
circumstances  be  graduated  in  less  than  fourteen  or  sixteen 
months. 


s 

We  are  free  to  admit  thai  the^)eriod  of  Medical  instruction 
in  this  country  is  too  shorl  to  do  justice  to  so  wide  a  domain 
as  the  science  of  Medicine;  bill  we  do  not  pretend  to  be 
reformers,  and  only  desire  to  keep  the  old  beaten  track, 
sanctioned  by  custom  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 

Believing  then  that  any  mode  which  facilitates  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Medical  Diploma,  without  sufficient,  previous 
study,  is  unwise  and  injurious  to  the  student  and  the  pro- 
fession at  large,  we  have  fell  bound  to  lake  the  position  that 
we  now  occupy.  If  economy  to  the  student  be  the  pretext 
for  a  shortened  period  of  study,  toe  would  prefer  to  lessen  our 
charges,  rather  than  shorten  thai  period. 

The  public  are  new  too  p.?one  to  underate  the  young  prac- 
titioner, and  we,  above  all  ethers,  being  teachers,  should 
ustain  him.  This  can  be  done  only  by  refusing  Diplomas 
i •>  all  who  have  nol  properly  qualified  themselves,  and  the 
best  guarantee  is  (ceteris  paribus,)  an  extended  course  of 
study.  We  shall  take  the  position  indicated  above — and  trust 
our  cause  in  the  hands  of  the  mood  and  wise  both  in  and  out 
of  the  profession.  The  reason  for  this  will  strike  any  reflecting 
mind.  The  requisition  for  two  courses  of  lectures  heretofore 
made  by  all  Colleges,  referred  only  to  Winter  courses.  A  year 
is  in  this  case  afforded  before  any  chance  for  graduation  can 
be  obtained,  thus  giving  to  the  student  time  to  mature  and 
digest  in  private  the  instruction  he  has  received  from  public 
lectures. 

Crowding  two  courses  of  lectures  in  less  than  one  year,  by 
receiving  a  summer  as  a  full  course,  oilers  temptations  to 
Professors  and  Students,  to  shorten  the  already  limited  time 
for  study,  and  cannol  fail  to  lower  the  standard  of  Medical 
education.  A  Student  who  h;is  attended  a  winter  course,  or 
vice  versa,  coujd  thus  he  graduated  in  less  than  a  year. 

Against  this  the  Faculty  of  the  Savannah  Medical  Col- 
lege will  ever  protest,  and  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power  they 
will  practically  oppose  it,  regardless  of  any  misrepresentation. 
for  they  feel  assured  that  they  are  upholding  the  highesl 
interest  of  the  profession  in  the  course  they  have  adopted. 


Collect  (fcbiuxc. 


The  College  is  furnished  with  all  the  requisite  apparatus 
and  means  of  illustrating  the  various  subjects  taught  by  the 
different  Professors.  The  charter  is  most  ample  in  its  provi- 
sions, and  will  confer  on  its  graduates  every  privilege  which 
any  institution  is  capable  of  granting. 

Clininil  Instruction. 

The  Savannah  Hospital  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition, 
and  offers  abundant  opportunities  for  the  study  of  Clinical 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  The  Professors  of  Practice  and  Sur- 
gery of  the  Savannah  Medical  College  are  the  Clinical  Lec- 
turers in  the  Hospital,  and  deliver  twice  a  week,  bedside  lec- 
tures on  their  patients.  The  number  of  cases  during  the 
past  year  has  been  large  and  interesting,  ottering  facilities  for 
the  practical  study  of  diseases  which  can  be  learned  only  in  a 
Southern  Hospital;  to  which  fact  the  Faculty  desire  especially 
to  call  the  attention  of  Southern  students. 

©Wttritai  Slarb. 

The  President  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Hospital  have 
established  an  Obstetrical  Ward  for  the  accommodation  of  in- 
digent females  of  the  city  and  country.  This  Ward  is 
exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  Professor  of  Mid- 
wifery, an  opportunity  will  there  be  ottered  for  acquiring  a 
practical  knowledge  of  this  important  subject.  Advanced 
students  are  divided  into  classes,  and  visit  all  parturient  cases 
with  the  Professor  of  Midwifery. 


(Meg*  Clinic. 


A  Surgical  Clinic  will  also  be  held  at  the  College  building, 
whore  all  cases  will  be  attended  to  before  the  class,  and  such 
surgical  operations  he  performed  as  may  present  themselves. 
The  Professor  of  Surgery  has  a  full  and  complete  apparatus 
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and  drawing,  which  will  be  exhibited  at  such  times  as  may 
be  requisite  to  iliustrtite  the  cases  and  their  treatment. 

|1r;utica(  ^nafomn. 

The  Dissecting  Rooms,  which  are  large,  well  lighted  and 
ventilated,  and  furnished  with  every  desirable  convenience, 
will  be  under  the  control  of  the  Pro  lessor  of  Anatomy,  and 
the  Demonstrator.  .The  Rooms  will  be  open  for  the  reception 
of  students  on  or  before  the  first  of  November,  and  will  re- 
main open  until  the  following  Spring.  The  class  may  rest 
assured  than  an  abundance  of  material  will  be  furnished. 

The  Faculty  earnestly  request  and  insist,  that  Students 
-;hall  diligently  study  practical  Anatomy,  and  avail  themselves 
of  the  large  amount  of  Dissecting  material,  that  they  are  able 
10  furnish. 

yrclimmani  futures 

q^  «    c 

Will  commence  on  the  19th  of  October,  and  continue  until 
the  first  Monday  in  November,  when  the  regular  course  will 
commence.  The  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice,  will 
devote  his  Preliminary  Course  to  the  consideration  of  Dis- 
eases of  the  Skin,  and  will  illustrate  them  by  such  subjects 
as  may  present  themselves,  and  by  models,  and  by  the  besl 
plates  that  can  be  procured. 

|1|nsiologn. 

Dr.  Juriah  Harris  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  has  been  elected  to 
fill  the  chair  of  Physiology,  vacated  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Martin, 
who  has  retired  from  professional  life.  The  Faculty  have 
Ik 'en  exceedingly  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  ;i 
gentleman  so  eminently  qualified  to  fill  this  chair. 

fljc  'professor  of  Cjjcmistrn, 

Dr.  Joseph  Jones,  whose  researches  in  comparative  Anat- 
omy as  illustrative  of  Physiology,  have  recently  been 
published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  will  devote  his 
Preliminary  Lectures  to  that  subject. 
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The  other  Professors  will  take  up  such  portions  of  their 
branches  as  are  interesting  to  Students,  and  which  are  not 
generally  reached  in  the  too  short  course  of  four  months,  to 
which  custom  has  restricted  American  colleges. 

The  regular  Course  of  the  Session  will  terminate  early  in 
March,  immediately  after  which  the  public  Commencement 
for  conferring  degress  will  be  held. 


fees,  tit. 


Matriculation  Ticket,  (paid  only  once,)      -     -     -     -     $5  00 
Fee  for  full  Course  of  Lectures,   -     -t 105  00 

These  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance ;  but  a  student  may 
attend  one  or  more  of  the  courses  and  pay  accordingly. 
Fee  for  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy    ------  $io  00 

Fee  for  Diploma,      -----------     30  00 

to  be  deposited  with  the  Dean  when  the  Thesis  is  handed  in. 

Acquisition  for  fekafitm. 

1st.  The  Candidate  must  be  of  good  moral  character,  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

2d.  He  must  have  studied  medicine  three  years — terms  of 
lectures  included — under  the  direction  of  a  respectable  med- 
ical practitioner. 

3d.  He  must  have  attended  Two  Full  Courses  of  Medical 
Lectures  in  a  regularly  chartered  institution  of  good  standing, 
the  last  of  which  must  have  been  in  the  Savannah  Medical 
College. 

4th.  He  must  present  to  the  Faculty  a  Thesis  written  by 
himself,  on  some  Medical  subject. 

In  case  the  candidate  be  not  recommended  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine — he  will  be  entitled  in  six  months  to 
a  second  examination. 

Good  board  can  be  obtained  at  from  $3  50  to  $4  00  per 
week. 

For  further  information,  address 

J.  G.  HOWARD,  M.  D.,  Dean. 


JHresu. 


'■rt-t-t  ^W^******" 


It  is  related  by  an  eloquent  reviewer  in  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish magazines,  that  there  is  in  Switzerland  a  village,  "  situ- 
ated on  the  slope  of  a  great  mountain,  the  strata  of  which 
shelve  in  ^the  direction  of  the  place.  Huge  crags,  directly 
overhanging  the  village,  and  massy  enough  to  sweep  the 
whole  of  it  into  the  torrent  below,  have  become  separated 
from  the  main  body  of  the  mountain  in  the  course  of  ages, 
by  great  fissures,  and  now  scarcely  adhere  to  it.  When  they 
give  way,  the  village  must  perish.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
time,  and  the  catastrophe  may  happen  any  day.  For  years 
past,  engineers  have  been  sent  from  time  to  time  to  measure 
the  width  of  the  fissures,  and  report  them  constantly  increas- 
ing. And  yet  the  infatuated  villagers  live  on  in  their  doomed 
dwellings  from  year  to  year,  fortified  against  the  ultimate 
certainty  and  daily  probability  of  danger  by  the  common 
sentiment — "things  may  last  their  time  and  longer." 

It  would  have  been  a  work  of  time,  but  of  time  judiciously 
expended,  for  those  villagers  to  have  removed  their  homes 
and  households  beyond  the  reach  of  the  impending  danger. 
And,  perhaps,  as  one  of  the  fated  number,  in  some  moments 
of  calm  reflection,  surveyed  the  perilous  position  of  the  over- 
hanging crag,  resolution  after  resolution  was  registered  by 
him  to  flee  from  the  inevitable  destruction. 

But,  as  he  returned  to  his  happy  home,  wherein  in  peace 
and  safety  he  had  spent  a  life  of  tranquillity,  and  glanced 
around  upon  the  verdant  fields  and  sunny  landscape,  over 
which  no  shadow  had  fallen  during  his  existence,  how  soon 
have  his  fears  faded,  his  resolutions  been  forgotten,  and  the 
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habits  ami  associations  of  a  life-time  resumed  their  sway  ! 
To-day,  he  argues,  is  as  yesterday  ;  to-morrow  will  be  as 
to-day.  Destruction  must  come,  but  not  on  me  nor  in  my 
time. 

And  the  reasoning  ot  the  infatuated  villager  finds  its  echo 
in  every  land.  This  apathy  of  human  nature  in  reference  to 
familiar  dangers  is  not  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
Swiss  village.  The  history  of  all  nations  and  the  experience 
of  every  individual  present  illustrations  equally  striking  of 
this  disposition  of  man  to  confide  in  the  continuance  of  what 
has  been,  and  to  banish  the  thought  of  future  danger.  A 
reverence  for  the  past  and  a  desire  to  be  guided  by  the  lights 
it  unfolds  are  among  the  bases  of  true  wisdom.  But  they 
are  not  all.  The  law  of  life  is  the  law  of  progress.  Nor  is 
any  life  the  fulfillment  of  the  design  for  which  it  was  created, 
which  does  not  aspire  to  elevate  its  being  one  stage  higher 
than  the  generation  it  las  succeeded.  The  discerning  mind 
will  always  discover  some  dangers  in  the  future,  but  new 
lights  are  forever  illumining  the  pathway  of  man  to  point  the 
way  of  safety.  The  mission  of  the  true  man  of  the  last 
generation  was  to  remove  from  the  pathway  of  human  life 
the  obstacles  and  obstructions  which  had  been  foreseen  by 
his  ancestors,  and,  as  far  as  in  him  Lay,  pave  it  by  his  works 
of  improvement  for  the  benefit  of  his  posterity.  Our  mission 
is  the  same — to  improve  upon  the  past — to  provide  for  the 
future;  and  in  the  enlightened  age  in  which  we  live,  when 
art  and  science  and  every  department  of  human  knowledge 
seem  to  have  taken  giant  strides  towards  that  perfection, 
whereto  all  things  ultimately  tend,  when  man  has  waked  up 
from  the  sleep  of  centuries  and  brought  into  subjection  to  his 
use  the  subtlest  elements  of  nature,  we  dare  not,  if  we  would, 
remain  callous  to  the  terrors  or  the  glories  of  our  mission. 
Every  gift  we  have  received,  each  discovery  in  science,  every 
advancement  in  human  attainments,  entail  upon  us  an 
accumulated  responsibility.  A  responsibility  in  the  indi- 
vidual to  himself  and  his  posterity — a  responsibility  in  the 
citizen  to   his  fellow-citizen — a  responsibility  in  the  commu- 
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niiy  to  itself  and  its  successors.     Il  we  have  freely  received, 

freely  must  we  give — give  in  the  adaptation  of  valuable 
theories  of  the  past  to  practical,  present  use — give  in  the  de- 
votion of  ourselves  to  the  discovery  of  all  that  will  elevate  our 
day  and  generation — give  in  the  earnest  endeavor  to  remove 
from  our  posterity  dangers  which  we  can  foresee — give  in  the 
establishment  and  encouragement  of  all  that  can  accelerate 
the  onward  movement  of  our  race. 

Nor  is  it  the  learned,  those  whose  lives  are  set  apart  to 
the  consideration  of  such  subjects,  upon  whom  alone  the 
responsibility  rests.  They  have  their  talent,  for  which  to 
answer,  but  to  the  law  of  human  progress  all  men  must  give 
their  adhesion.  Each  man,  in  his  own  sphere  first  and  then 
as  a  constituent  part  of  the  great  public,  must  act  his  part 
in  the  grand  drama  of  the  world's  progress.  True,  we  are 
each  but  a  single  one  of  the  countless  characters  that  are  to 
play  upon  this  brief  stage  of  existence.  Our  position  may 
be  of  the  least  conspicuous  kind;  but  the  humblest  and  most 
insignificant  role  cannot  be  spared  without  destroying  the 
unities  of  this  divine  drama.  Our  part  may  end  with  the 
early  fall  of  the  curtain  of  death,  or  it  may  be  prolonged  to 
the  utmost  bound  of  life's  drama  ;  but  however  and  whenever 
may  be  our  entrance  and  exit  in  this  theatre  of  the  universe, 
we  must,  one  and  all,  appear  prepared  to  perform  the  part 
for  which  our  natures  were  designed. 

To  him, then/who  looks  upon  life  in  its  true  and  loftiest  aspect, 
the  apathy  of  the  Swiss  villager  and  his  indifference  to  the 
dangers  by  which  he  is  surrounded  are  lessons  of  instruction 
andwarning.  For  him  the  field  of  existence  is  not  a  pleasure 
ground,  the  inheritance  of  the  past,  upon  whose  bosom  he 
is  idly  to  bask  beneath  the  beams  of  an  April  sun.  but  a 
battle-field,  upon  whose  surface  the  records  ot  defeat  are 
lessons  of  experience,  and  the  monuments  of  victories 
achieved  by  generations  gone  by  but  incentives  to  new 
triumphs  for  the  benefit  of  his  race.  Nor  is  his  view  confined 
and  circumscribed  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  own 
fireside.    There  are  high  and  noble  duties  there,  but  they  are 
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not  all  his  duties.  Charity  does,  it  is  true,  begin  at  home  but 
it  should  not  end  at  home.  In  the  vast  ocean  of  life,  each 
wave  commingles  with  its  kindred  wave,  and  the  fall  of  a 
pebble  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters  spreads  its  circle  of 
influence  far  and  wide.  And  so  in  the  stream  of  human 
existence — each  child  of  humanity  has  his  peculiar  duties 
and  obligations  to  his  fellow  mortal,  and  the  influences  which 
affect  the  one  are  extended  far  and  near  throughout  the 
community.  A  life  well  spent,  then,  is  the  life,  not  only  of 
the  judicious  parent,  the  dutiful  son,  the  careful  husband,  but 
the  life  also  of  the  active,  energetic,  patriotic  citizen,  who 
seeks  to  raise  the  community  in  which  his  lot  is  cast,  to  the 
highest  scale  of  virtue  and  intelligence. 

Among  the  many  means  whereby  the  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence of  a  community  can  be  elevated,  in  this  our  day  and 
generation,  there  is  none  more  worthy  the  attention  of 
American  citizens,  and  more  especially  citizens  of  the  South, 
than  the  proper  education  ot  our  professional  men.  And  I 
hazard  nothing  in  the  assertion  that  the  patriotic  and  public 
spirited  individuals,  who  now  at  the  South  are  turning  their 
attention  and  exerting  their  influence  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  end,  are  building  for  themselves  monuments  of 
enduring  fame  that  shall  be  honored  and  cherished  by 
generations  yet  unborn.  I  have  thought,  therefore,  that  on 
this,  the  Anniversary  of  the  Savannah  Medical  College,  I 
could  not  select  for  the  consideration  of  this  audience  a 
subject  of  greater  importance  and  interest  than  the  necessity 
of  encouraging  and  promoting  the.  success  of  this  and 
kindred  Institutions,  as  one  of  the  objects,  towards  which 
the  eye  of  the  patriotic  Southern  man  should  be  directed. 

And  while  I  shall  speak  more  particularly  in  reference  to  the 
Savannah  Medical  College,  and  draw  my  illustrations  some- 
what from  the  circumstances  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and 
the  city  wherein  it  is  established,  the  argument,  if  sound  in 
the  one  case,  will  apply  with  equal  fore  to  institutions  of  a 
similar  character,  wheresoever  situate  among  the  sharehold- 
ing Stales;  the  object  <>!'  my  remarks  being  t<>  enforce  upon 
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you  not  only  your  duties  and  responsibilities  as  citizens  of  a 
particular  City  or  State,  but  also  your  wider  and  more  con- 
trolling responsibilities  as  citizens  of  tbe  South,  upon  whom, 
at  this  day  or  never,  is  devolved  the  duty  of  developing  the 
resources,  physical,  social,  intellectual,  of  this  our  fair  inheri- 
tance. The  time  is  past  when  we  are  to  look  to  foreign  lands 
and  distant  climes  for  the  elements  of  our  prosperity.  The 
time  is  past  when,  to  build  the  temple  of  our  fame,  it  is 
necessary  for  us,  like  Solomon  of  old,  to  import  from  other 
lands  the  blocks  of  foreign  marble,  hewn  by  a  stranger's  hand. 
The  time  is  past  when  the  pursuit  of  art,  or  science,  or  knowl- 
edge, can  only  be  attained  beneath  the  colder  sun  of  a  more 
sterile  clime.  The  chrysalis  stage  of  our  existence  has  ter- 
minated forever.  Around  us  everywhere  are  heard  the 
sounds  of  progress  and  improvement,  the  din  of  the  world's 
strife,  the  march  of  progressive  humanity.  With  the  fairest 
territory  enjoyed  by  any  nation,  peopled  by  a  race  of  rare 
intelligence,  who  need  but  a  touch  of  the  wand  of  necessity 
to  endue  them  with  an  active  vitality,  the  spirit  of  the  age 
demands  that  we  arouse  from  the  slumber  of  slothful  ease 
and  awake  to  the  magnificent  destiny  that  lies  before  us.  Our 
duties  must  be  looked  directly  in  the  face — our  necessities 
and  our  dangers.  And  when  once  they  are  determined,  there 
must  be  no  turning  back  from  the  struggle  of  life,  but  with 
unflinching  steps  and  brave  hearts,  we  must  march  to  the 
solemn  music  of  our  high  responsibilities,  to  victory  and  suc- 
cess. 

The  contrast  between  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the 
South  in  reference  to  works  of  enterprise  and  improvement, 
is  no  less  striking  than  gratifying.  For  many  weary  years  we 
enacted  no  worthier  parts  than  tributaries  to,  and  dependants 
upon,  other  and  more  energetic  communities.  Wrapped  up 
in  the  mantle  of  isolated  indifference,  the  din  of  the  world's 
progress  stirred  up  no  spirit  of  emulation  in  hearts  content  to 
rest  idly  upon  the  heritage  of  the  past.  ]>ut  a  new  era  was 
about  to  dawn  upon  her  fortunes,  when  the  pale  lad  who 
had  lived  and  breathed   in  that  thought   alone,   had  evolved. 
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for  the  benefit  of  all  generations,  the  immortal  discovery  of 
the  condensation  of  steam.  Mountains  were  to  be  leveled 
and  valleys  filled  to  furnish  a  pathway  for  the  result  of  his 
genius,  and  upon  the  shores  of  our  distant  land  was  to  be 
aroused  a  spirit  of  generous  ambition  to  develope  the 
resources  of  our  native  country.  The  lethargy  of  ages  was 
dispelled,  the  sleep  of  centuries  was  broken  up,  and  upon 
our  own  soil,  where  the  God  of  Nature  had  scattered  his 
bounties  so  lavishly,  were  to  be  moulded  into  active  and 
enterprising  citizens  the  sons  of  our  native  stock.  Manufac- 
tories and  workshops  were  to  dot  the  avenues  of  our  cities, 
life  and  activity  to  replace  the  callousness  of  centuries  and 
the  law  of  progress  to  usurp  the  reign  of  indifference  and  to 
be  enshrined  as  the  guide  of  Southern  action. 

But,  while  in  commerce  and  mechanics  and  every  depart- 
ment of  practical  physical  life,  the  march  of  progress  has  well 
nigh  obliterated  the  remembrance  of  our  former  lethargy, 
and  we  proudly  point  to  the  picture  of  a  prosperous  and 
enterprising  community,  we  are  pained  by  the  contrast  which 
is  presented  by  the  spectacle  of  our  educational  system.  While 
all  departments  of  practical  business  have  felt  a  new  impetus 
from  the  annihilation  of  time  and  space  which  steam  has  in- 
augurated, and  we  have  been  enabled  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
which  has  so  long  held  us  tributaries  to  more  enterprising 
communities,  it  may  be  well  doubted  whether  the  very  same 
cause  has  not  tended  to  the  disintegration  of  our  schools  of 
education.  Time  was  when,  confined  by  the  barriers  of 
thousand  of  leagues  from  the  avenues  of  knowledge  in  other sec- 
tions  of  the  country,  convenience  and  economy  dictated  the 
necessity  of  home  education.  Time  was  when  our  children 
sought  the  means  of  instruction  in  their  native  place,  were  edu- 
cated among  the  people  with  whom  their  lot  was  to  be  cast  and 
were  reared  amid  the  institutions  of  their  own  peculiar  land. 
Time  was  when  habits,  tastes,  thoughts,  inclinations  were 
moulded  by  the  circumstances,  wherewith  they  were  sur- 
rounded, and  blended  in  natural  harmony  with  the  require- 
ments of  their  future  life. 
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But  no  sooner  were  the  iron  bands  stretched  athwart  our 
territory  and  distances  were  accomplished  in  days,  which 
before  were  the  work  of  weeks  and  months,  than,  as  though 
we  lived  amid  barbaric  darkness,  and  science,  art,  knowledge 
had  taken  up  their  exclusive  abode  beyond  the  soil  on  which 
we  were  born,  our  youth  were  banished  beyond  the  limits 
of  our  benighted  land  to  build  up  the  schools  of  foreign 
growth.  Minds,  which  should  have  matured  amid  the 
thousand  influences  of  home,  were  rudely  severed  from  the 
parent  stock  and  transplanted  in  an  atmosphere  of  elements 
the  most  uncongenial.  Hearts,  which  should  have  twined 
themselves  around  the  institutions  and  associations  of  their 
native  land,  were  translated  to  a  region  of  petrifying  and 
baneful  influences.  Frames,'  which  should  have  expanded 
and  been  developed  in  the  climate  of  their  future  homes, 
were  exported  to  a  stern  and  foreign  clime,  to  be  rendered 
unfit  for  use  and  enjoyment,  save  after  a  system  of  acclima- 
tion. 

Not  that  the  means  and  advantages  which  were  offered 
to  the  student  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  general  improve- 
ment around  us !  Not  that  schools  and  colleges,  adapted  to 
every  exigency  and  suited  to  every  want,  were  not  to  be 
found  in  our  midst.  Not  that  the  standard  of  education  at 
home  was  of  a  character  less  elevated  than  that  enjoyed 
abroad.  But,  as  if  science  and  the  South  were  incompatible 
terms,  the  child  must  be  expatriated  from  his  native  soil  at 
the  first  budding  of  his  intellect. 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge  does  not  depend  primarily 
upon  either  the  teacher  or  the  system.  They  are  valuable  and 
often  indispensable  adjuncts.  But,  after  all,  it  rests  with  the 
individual,  the  pupil,  whether  the  most  perfect  system  of 
instruction  shall  be  of  any  effective  service.  Without  appli- 
cation and  assiduity  all  auxiliaries  must  fail.  And  when  the 
patriotic  and  thinking  citizen  reflects  upon  this  patent  fact, 
it  would  be  well  that  he  consider  other  questions  of  startling 
moment.  Whether  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  expose  the 
budding  mind  to  foreign  and  antagonistic  influences — whether 
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it  is  the  part  of  prudence  to  separate  the  young  man  from  all 
the  associations  of  his  future  life — whether  it  is  the  part  of 
affection  to  break  the  sacred  circle  of  the  family  fireside. 

And  this,  apart  from  motives  of  a  higher  character,  such  as 
patriotism,  to  which  I  shall  advert  before  closing;  and  apart 
likewise  from  motives  of  pecuniary  interest,  which  will  be 
considered  in  their  turn.  The  consciousness  that  habits  are 
acquired  in  an  equal  ratio  with  knowledge,  and  the  necessity 
that  these  habits  should  be  moulded  aright,  are  themes  of 
sufficient  importance  to  demand  tbe  most  careful  considera- 
tion. 

Is  it  not  sad,  then,  that  while  in  all  the  appliances  of  out- 
ward life  we  have  thrown  off  the  shackles  which  so  long 
crushed  the  South  as  a  tributary  and  dependant,  we  should 
still  be  content  to  draw  from  a  distant  fountain  our  draughts 
of  intellectual  enjoyment  ?  Beneath  our  very  eyes  are  num- 
berless springs  of  pure  and  perfect  knowledge,  ready  to  be 
disseminated  and  to  fructify  our  native  soil.  Modest  and  un- 
pretending they  are,  nor  do  gorgeous  temples  enclose  tin" 
welling  waters  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  multitude. 
But  fresh  and  perennial,  issuing  from  the  everlasting  hills  of 
truth,  they  flow  on  in  noiseless  beauty  throughout  the  land, 
working  their  silent  task  of  fertilization  and  progress. 

And  if  our  academic  institutions  are  thus  neglected  by 
tbose  for  whose  benefit  they  are  established,  with  even  greater 
truth  may  it  be  reiterated  in  reference  to  our  professional 
schools.  And  in  the  latter  case,  the  responsibility  of  neglect 
is  vastly  increased.  In  an  academy  or  college  the  young  man 
is  laying  the  foundation  for  future  action,  without  specific 
reference  to  any  particular  action;  storing  the  mind  with  the 
general  principles  of  all  pursuits,  without  regard  to  any  indi- 
vidual pursuit;  sowing  the  seeds  of  order  and  thought  for 
application  hereafter, without  the  designation  of  the  particular 
application.  But  in  schools  of  theology,  of  law,  of  medicine, 
generalities  have  ceased.  The  decision  has  been  made  of 
the  application  of  previous  acquirements.  The  mind  is  to  be 
absorbed,  not  by  abstract  generalities  but,  by  the  principles  of 
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a  single  science,  the  pursuit  of  which  affects  not  only  the  in- 
dividual but  the  community.  Study,  henceforth,  is  not  only 
to  be  stored,  but  applied.  Science  is  to  be  sought  not  only  for 
itself  but  for  society.  Art  is  to  be  acquired  not  only  for  its 
attractions  but  for  its  advantages.  Life  is  the  future  now  be- 
fore us  !  Life  with  its  deep  and  terrible  responsibilities  ! — 
Life  and  the  law  of  universal  progress ! 

And  yet  how  faint  is  the  encouragement  offered  to  the  ele- 
vation of  these  intellectual  vestibules  of  life!  How  painful 
the  contrast  between  the  advance  of  the  South  in  physical 
pursuits  and  its  stationary  posture  in  reference  to  our  institu- 
tions of  learning ! 

The  interest  of  every  man  is  to  a  certain  extent  identified 
with  the  medical  colleges  of  this  country.  For,  situated  where 
they  maybe,  from  one  or  the  other  of  them  are  to  be  gradua- 
ted those,  upon  whom,  at  some  period  in  our  life,  we  are  forced 
to  rely.  The  exalted  position  of  the  physician  cannot  be 
overrated,  nor  need  I  expatiate  upon  his  vast  and  almost 
limit' ess  power.  We  all  know  what  it  is  to  watch  with  in- 
tensest  anxiety  the  movement  of  his  features  as  he  bends  over 
the  bedside  of  our  loved  one,  and  how  his  voice  is  a  verdict, 
which  seals  our  confidence  or  despair.  We  all  know  how  for 
the  time  being  we  yield  ourselves  and  our  dearest  interests  to 
his  exclusive  care,  and  are  apt  to  exalt  his  power  almost  to 
that  of  Divinity.  What  personal  characteristics,  what  style  of 
manners,  what  deportment  and  conversation  are  necessary  to 
commend  the  individual  physician  to  this  confidence  and  af- 
fection of  the  community,  are  not  now  under  consideration  : 
but  the  basis  of  all  confidence  is  the  standard  of  his  education, 
and  that  standard  must  be  referred  back  to  the  preparatory 
process  through  which  the  physician  has  passed. 

Now,  if  there  were  not  in  our  land  institutions  for  the  in- 
struction and  culture  of  the  embryo  physician,  if  other  spheres 
and  another  latitude  alone  presented  such  advantages,  it 
would  be  reasonable  and  proper  that  the  medical  student 
should  seek  abroad  that  which  was  not  to  be  found  at  home. 
But,  when  year  after  year  patriots  of  the  soil,  animated  by  the 
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desire  to  do  their  pari  in  the  progress  and  advancement  of 
the  land  of  their  birth,  rear  in  our  midst  institution  after  in- 
stitution for  the  education  of  our  own  people,  it  is  humilia- 
ting to  read  in  the  catalogues  of  Northern  colleges  the  lengthy 
array  of  our  own  young  men — young  men  who,  by  their 
presence  and  patronage,  should  be  fostering  and  developing 
our  schools  at  home. 

The  antiquity  of  a  college  is  not  an  index  of  its  ex- 
cellence. A  generation  back,  and  in  the  venerable  halls 
of  the  then  only  college,  were  gathered  not  only  those 
who  have  succeeded  to  its  professorships,  but  also  and 
equally  those,  who  in  their  own  Southern  land  are  striving  to 
plant  like  nurseries  of  education.  Both,  in  the  days  of  their 
student  life,  enjoyed  alike  the  advantages  of  its  instructions, 
and  the  diploma  of  graduation  ascribed  no  superior  attainments 
to  the  one  above  the  other.  Both  started  together  upon  the 
conflict  of  life,  and  were  found  in  the  line  of  their  respective 
duties,  when  summoned,  the  one  to  succeed  those  who  had 
been  the  teachers  of  both,  the  other  to  disseminate  the  same 
teachings  upon  the  soil  of  his  distant  home.  Why  should 
the  one  be  better  fitted  for  the  work  of  education  than  the 
other?  With  the  one,  it  is  true,  is  the  prestige  of  the  past. 
But  how  often  does  the  security  of  his  elevation  produce  in- 
dolence. The  features  of  his  illustrious  predecessors, 
which  in  their  elaborate  frames  line  the  ancient  walls,  look 
down  upon  him  from  the  canvass,  the  tutelary  deities  of  the 
spot;  but,  beyond  the  recollection  of  their  virtue  and  fidelity, 
cannot  infuse  their  gifts  to  posterity.  Magnificent  temples 
perchance,  noble  evidences  of  the  patriotism  of  their  patrons, 
stand  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  building  and  challenge 
the  admiration  of  the  passer  by;  but  the  massive  pillar  and 
lofty  dome,  the  spacious  hall  and  classic  front  do  not  ensure 
the  presence  of  the  soul  of  science  within.  They  are 
monuments  of  the  discernment  of  the  people  by  whom  they 
are  supported,  but  cannot  add  a  whit  to  the  power  of  the  lec- 
turer, lie  must  stand  upon  the  basis  of  his  own  merits, 
upon  thedegreeof  knowledge, which  he    has  plucked   from 
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the  tree  of  original    truth.     The  immortal   truths  of  science 

are  not  monopolized  by  one  people  nor  circumscribed  by  one 
boundary.  Catbolic  in  their  very  essence,  they  cluster 
around  the  head  of  the  aspirant  after  knowledge,  wheresoever 
situated,  a  galaxy  of  eternal  gems,  which  shed  their  rays  of 
glory  to  the  farthest  verge  of  civilization. 

When,  then,  we  see  upon  our  own  soil  the  erection  of  a 
temple  to  science  in  any  of  its  varied  branches,  are  we  ful- 
filling the  law  of  progress,  the  law  of  our  lives,  while  we 
neglect  to  encourage  and  assist  it  ?  In  a  word,  when  a  few 
brave  hearts  have  conceived  and  a  few  stout  hands  have 
completed  the  erection  of  a  Medical  College  in  our  midst,  arc 
we  achieving  the  full  measure  of  our  mission,  as  patriotic 
sons  of  the  South,  in  leaving  to  them  unaided  the  task  of 
maintaining  and  perpetuating  it  ? 

That  such  an  institution,  judiciously  regulated,  must  ele- 
vate the  tone  of  the  community  wherein  it  is  situate,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  nearer  home  you  bring  the  great 
laboratories  of  truth,  the  wider  must  be  their  dissemination 
among  our  own  people.  Sparks  of  science  will  be  scattered 
from  the  strokes  which  are  given  to  the  native  ore,  after  it 
shall  have  passed  through  the  furnace  of  practical  experi- 
ment. The  lecture  room  will  attract  not  only  the  student, 
but  the  citizen  of  every  class,  the  theologian,  the  lawyer,  the 
mechanic,  the  workman. 

To  the  lawyer  and  the  divine  must  the  benefit  immediately 
and  visibly  ensue.  Theology,  law  and  medicine,  walk  hand 
in  hand  and  reap,  all,  the  advantages  resulting  trom  each. 
They  are  united  by  their  common  and  divine  origin.  God, 
the  author  of  all  theology,  is  the  divine  lawgiver  and  the 
beneficent  physician,  and  the  three  sciences  must  be,  while 
earth  endures,  a  trinity  in  progress  and  developement. 

To  the  disquisitions  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame 
and  the  experiments  performed  upon  the  subject  itself,  the 
divine  will  oftimes  repair  to  apply  the  theories  of  his  silent 
studies  and  fasten  upon  his  brain  their  wonderful  mysteries. 
Where  is  to  be  found  a  more  impressive  evidence  of  the  ex- 
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istence  of  a  God  than  that  to  be  deduced  from  the  mysterious 
construction  of  the  human  body,  its  joints  and  muscles,  its 
sinews  and  bones,  the  adaptation  of  the  one  member  to  the 
other,  and  the  complex  yet  harmonious  movement  of  the 
whole!  And,  while  it  is  true  that  writer  after  writer  have 
filled  volumes  in  the  ecclesiastical  library  with  arguments 
based  and  built  upon  this  foundation,  would  not  the  theolo- 
gian, nevertheless,  eagerly  grasp  the  opportunity,  if  such  were 
presented,  of  seeing  practically  before  him  the  solemn  and 
instructive  picture  ?  Many  and  many  an  hour  would  he 
steal  from  the  solitude  of  his  study,  where  the  weary  brain  is 
vainly  craving  suitable  expressions  of  the  thought  within,  and 
find,  in  the  daily  experiments  of  the  Medical  College,  a  cease- 
less store  of  happy  illustrations.  It  has  been  well  remarked 
that,  if  this  coating  of  flesh  were  removed  and  we  could  scan 
at  all  times  the  workings  of  the  machinery  of  the  body,  we 
would  be  afraid  to  move,  for  fear  of  instant  death.  And  after 
an  exhibition  of  this  fearful  mechanism,  brought  before  his 
eyes,  elucidated  in  his  very  sight,  intensified  by  experimental 
proof  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Medical  College,  what  fervor 
would  be  grafted  upon  the  appeal  that  man  set  his  house  in 
order,  ere  the  delicate  machinery,  wherein  the  soul  is  en- 
shrined, be  shattered  and  destroyed!  How  intensely  would 
he  realize  and  how  vividly  impress  upon  others  the  startling 
uncertainties  of  human  life,  as  the  picture  of  the  spiritless 
frame  rises  in  its  ghastliness  before  him.  The  genius  of  his 
mission  would  be  kindled  into  life  and  action,  as  the  teachings 
of  the  Medical  School  became  interwoven  with  the  sermons 
of  the  divine. 

And  in  no  less  degree  would  the  halls  of  the  Medical 
College  be  frequented  by  the  ambitious  and  conscientious 
lawyer.  In  this  country,  where,  unlike  the  customs  of 
England,  the  man  of  the  law  must  be  at  once  the  attorney, 
advocate,  barrister,  proctor,  solicitor,  familiar  alike  with  every 
principle  of  every  department  of  his  profession,  the  important 
branch  of  medical  jurisprudence  must  be  mastered  and 
pursued    no   less    than    the    simplest    and    most    every-day 
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principle  of  commercial  law.  At  any  moment  may  he  be 
called  upon  to  the  exalted  yet  terrible  responsibility  of 
conducting  the  defence  of  one  whose  life  is  at  issue,  and  find 
it  all  important  for  eliciting  the  proper  evidence,  and  then 
simplifying  it  before  the  jury,  that  he  be  fully  conversant 
with  many  branches  of  medical  science.  Cast- your  eye, 
however  hurriedly,  over  the  report  of  that  remarkable  trial, 
upon  which  England  has  not  yet  ceased  to  contend.  Where 
is  this  learned  disquisition  upon  the  origin  of  disease,  upon 
the  cause  of  death,  upon  tramatic  and  idiopathic  tetaunus? 
Is  it  a  learned  professor  of  one  of  the  many  medical  colleges 
of  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain  ?  It  is  Sergeant  Shee,  the 
advocate  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  whose  legal  attainments 
have  not  ended  at  the  portals  of  medical  science.  And  whose 
voice  is  it,  in  summing  up  for  the  prosecution,  that  startles  the 
assembled  multitude  with  its  acute  analysis  of  poisons,  of  the 
effect  of  strychnia,  of  its  absorption  in  the  system,  of  its 
power  to  kill  and  then  disappear  in  the  economy  of  the 
frame  !  Has  the  offended  majesty  of  the  law  summoned  to 
its  aid  the  toxicologist  of  most  note  to  represent  its  interest  ? 
It  is  the  prosecuting-attorney,  the  man  of  the  law,  who  has  ex- 
tracted from  the  truths  of  science  such  damning  revelations  as 
have  brought  to  justice  a  murderer.  In  France  and  Italy  the 
lawyer  must  pass  an  examination  on  the  principles  of  medi- 
cal jurisprudence,  before  he  can  practice  in  criminal  courts  ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  capital  case  which  arises  in  any  court 
that  does  not  demand  an  intimate  knowledge  of  this  depart- 
ment of  law.  Can  you  imagine  the  feelings  of  that  man,  who, 
too  late  to  save  his  client,  learns  that  science  could  have  pre- 
sented an  avenue  of  escape.  Must  not  the  thought  burn  into 
his  brain,  haunt  his  very  dreams,  and  sap  the  fountains  of 
future  enjoyment?  And  think  you  that  the  man  of  the  law, 
conscious  of  this  terrible  responsibility,  which  some  day  or 
another  must  devolve  upon  him,  will  neglect  to  avail  himself 
of  the  means,  which, at  his  very  door  in  every  medical  college, 
are  provided  for  enlightenment  and  instruction  ?  Even 
though  there  be  no  chair  of  medical   jurisprudence^  the  lack 
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of  which  is  always  injurious,  think  you  that,  in  view  of  the 
mighty  issues  which  may  at  any  moment  hang  upon  him  and 
his  acquirements,  the  conscientious  lawyer  will  not  be  one  of 
the  devoutest  pilgrims  at  this  shrine  of  science  ? 

But  if  we  descend  from  the  majestic  issues  of  life  and  death, 
with  which  the  history  of  every  lawyer  is  closely  interwoven, 
and  consider  the  mutations  of  property,  the  attorney  will  be 
found  to  rely  in  an  equal  degree  upon  the  rich  fruits  of  med 
ical  experience.  How  many  millions  upon  millions  have 
hung  in  the  scales  of  justice  upon  the  single  question  of  the 
sanity  of  a  testator  !  And  how  wildly  have  courts  wandered 
amid  the  wilderness,  and  groped  amid  the  darkness,  of  the 
aberrations  of  the  human  mind,  until  the  medical  student  had 
evolved  the  theories  and  disclosed  the  evidences  of  insanity  ! 
And,  although  by  the  combination  of  the  legal  and  the  scien- 
tific mind,  rich  volumes  of  rare  excellence  have  divested  this 
branch  of  jurisprudence  of  much  of  its  obscurity,  yet,  in  view 
of  the  yearly  discovery  of  some  new  phase  of  the  subject, 
gleaned  and  classified  from  the  practical  statistics  of  our 
asylums  for  the  insane,  how  gladly  would  the  legal  aspirant 
grasp  the  opportunity  of  storing  his  mind  with  the  results  of 
recent  experience  !  Two  hours  in  the  week  could  readily  be 
spared  from  the  obligations  of  the  most  engrossing  practice 
and  would  be  abundantly  repaid  in  the  addition  to  his  pro- 
fessional armory  of  the  weapons,  which  science  is  forever 
forging. 

And  just  in  proportion  that  the  divine  and  the  lawyer  would 
drink  in  fresh  draughts  of  intelligence  to  be  applied  to  the 
improvement  of  their  several  callings,  so  must  the  entire  com- 
munity be  benefitted  by  the  presence  of  such  rdi  institution. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  many,  from  every  department  of  life,  who 
would  find  it  a  source  of  profit  to  snatch  an  hour  from  then- 
daily  pursuits  to  recreate  among  the  pleasures  of  scientific 
research,  the  elevation  of  any  one  or  tn'o  or  more  professions 
in  our  midst  must  exercise  a  corresponding  influence  beyond 
their  immediate  spheres.  The  physician  would  give  and 
take — give,  in  the  deposite  upon  this  altar  of  his  faith  of  the 
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results  of  his  individual  experience — take,  in  bearing  from 
that  altar  Tho  discoveries  of  others  to  be  applied  to  his  daily 
avocations.  The  lawyer  would  give  and  take — give,  in  the 
encouragement  of  this  embodied  aspiration  after  progressive 
excellence — take,  in  the  varied  adaptations  of  its  achieve- 
ments to  the  departments  of  practical  life  in  which  his  lot  is 
cast.  The  divine  would  give  and  take — give,  in  the  sanction- 
ing presence  of  the  representative  of  revelation  amid  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  revelations  of  science — take  in  the  ability 
to  deduce,  from  the  discoveries  of  man,  rich  illustrations 
of  the  divinity  of  all  his  teachings. 

The  community  would  give  and  take — give  in  the  recogni- 
tion and  endorsement  of  this  march  of  progress  at  home — 
take  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  full  and  mellow  rays  of  this 
star  of  science  o'er  their  homes,  and  hearts,  and  firesides. 

And  the  impulse  which  would  be  given  to  a  medical  col- 
lege, founded  on  such  a  basis  and  fostered  in    such  a  spirit, 
would  tend  powerfully  towards  the  amelioration  and  preven- 
tion of  our  own  indigenous  diseases.     The   professor    in  an 
institution,  wheresoever  situate,  must  insensibly  concentrate 
his  closest  attention  towards  the  investigation  of  the  causes 
of  such  diseases  as  more  immediately  come  under  his  obser- 
vation.    The  great  leading  principles  of    the  science  are,  of 
course,  the  same  wherever  expounded.     Chemistry,  geology, 
and  kindred  sciences  can  be  as  well  elucidated  in  Europe'  as 
in  America,  but,  in  the  application  of  these  fundamental  truths 
to  the  practice  of  medicine,  the    mind  of  the  professor  must 
unconsciously  magnify  the  importance   of  a  particular   class 
of  diseases,  such  as  are  most  common  and  most  fatal  in  the 
land  of  his  residence.     Hence  it  is  that,  in  the  Northern  col- 
leges, while  the  abstract  principles  of  the  science  are  as  ably 
expounded  as  cucwhere,  the   energy  of  their  teaching  is  di- 
rected almost  solely  to  the  diseases  of  that  climate,  and,  if 
noticed  at  all,  but  a  passing  reference  made  to  a  large  class  of 
cases,    which    are    beyond  the  sphere  of  their  observation. 
Arid    this   is   not  said  to  their  discredit.     The  patients,  who 
dock  to  their  clinical  lectures,  arc  almost  universally  the  vie- 
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tims  of  native  diseases,  and  il  is  natural  that  a  remedy  should 
be  sought,  in  the  vast  laboratories  of  seience,  for  the  evils 
which  lie  at  their  very  door.  Nor  is  it  improper  that  those 
who  are  instructing  others  should  base  their  lectures,  not  only 
upon  naked  theories  but  also,  upon  the  developments  of 
their  own  experience.  Refer  it,  however,  to  whatever  cause 
you  please,  the  fact  is  patent  that  he,  who  seeks  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  medical  institution,  must  expect  the  practical  de- 
partment to  be  confined,  almost  exclusively,  to  diseases  which 
may  be  called  local — local,  not  as  to  any  particular  town,  city, 
or  State,  but  local  certainly  as  regards  a  particular  section  of 
country.  Now,  it  is  true  that  the  application  of  principles, 
which  are  catholic  in  their  very  essence,  may  be  left  to  the 
future  physician,  after  he  has  entered  upon  his  course  of  prac- 
tice. Rut  without  mooting  the  question  as  to  the  probable 
number  of  lives  that  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  young 
theoretician,  it  is  well  to  enquire  whether  considerations  of 
policy  as  well  as  patriotism,  motives  of  interest  as  well  as  duty 
should  not  prompt  us  to  build  up  and  sustain  institutions  at 
home,  whose  investigation  must  be  directed,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  local  diseases. 

The  student,  who  pursues  his  collegiate  education  abroad, 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  his  science  to  many  of  the  complaints  which 
man  is  heir  to  in  the  great  Northern  belt  of  our  confederacy. 
But,  when  he  returns  to  the  soil  of  his  future  home,  he  is  as 
profoundly  ignorant,  as  when  he  started,  of  the  causes  and 
effects  of  native  diseases.  Had  he  sought  instruction  in  one 
of  the  many  medical  schools  which  arc  beginning  to  dot  our 
Southern  land,  be  would  not  only  have  acquired  an  equal 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science,  but, 
at  the  period  of  graduation,  have  seen  a  sufficient  number  of 
local  diseases  to  have  enabled  him  conscientiously  to  com- 
mence and  command  a  practice  at  home 

Young  practitioners,  in  all  professions,  but  more  especially 
in  that  of  medicine,  complain  greatly  of  the  meagre  patron- 
age which  is  awarded   them  by    the  community,    and  of  the 
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many  weary  years  in  which  they  are  forced  lo  possess  their 
souls  in  patience.  Reasons  are  plentiful  why  this  should  be 
almost  universally  true,  but  among  them  is  one,  which  has 
heretofore  been  but  little  heeded,  and  which,  nevertheless, 
exerts  a  powerful  influence  towards  that  result,  and  that  is, 
that  the]/  have,  by  a  system  of  self  expatriation — of  suicide — 
unfitted  themselves  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  soil. 
When  a  community  understands  that  the  youth,  of  whom 
they  have  lost  sight  for  three  or  four  years,  has  returned  from 
another  land,  laden  with  the  experience  of  a  foreign  clime,  to 
experiment  upon  them  at  home,  whatever  may  be  their  confi- 
dence in  the  character  of  the  institution  from  which  he  has 
been  graduated,  whatever  their  respect  for  his,  perhaps,  emi- 
nent abilities,  they  subject  him,  and  will  always  subject  him, 
to  the  crucible  of  native  experience.  They  desire  some  test 
of  his  efficiency,  beside  and  beyond  his  stereotyped  parch- 
ment, ere  they  are  willing  to  extend  the  confidence  he  craves. 
Now,  it  would  be  uncandid  to  say  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  who  has  been  nurtured  in  the  nurseries  of  his  native  land, 
will  invariably  and  immediately  acquire  a  remunerative  pa- 
tronage. This  depends  very  much  upon  the  individual,  his 
character,  his  talents,  his  assiduity,  his  moral  qualities.  But 
this  much  may,  unquestionably  be  asserted,  that  the  young 
physician  who,  through  the  germinating  period  of  youth,  has 
clung  to  his  native  soil  and,  amid  its  influences  of  climate, 
character,  habits,  and  associations,  has  sought  the  truths  of 
science  in  their  specific  application  to  the  requirements  of  his 
own  people,  has  forged  a  link  of  enduring  strength,  that  must 
elevate  him  to  a  great  vantage  ground  in  the  contest  of 
life.  He  may — nay,  must  and  will — have  a  probation  state, 
through  which  to  pass,  before  the  proud  aspirations  of  his 
beating  heart  are  satisfied;  but  he  has  cut  off  from  its  dura- 
tion just  the  number  of  years  that  in  the  foreign  graduate 
must  be  added  to  his  probation.  The  one  has  been  steadily 
making  friends,  the  other  has  been  gradually  losing  them. 
The  one  has  been  silently,  but  effectually,  establishing  a 
character  at  home ;  the  other  has  not  yet  laid  the  foundation 
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for  lii*.  The  one  lias  been  bidding  for  the  confidence  of  the 
community  here  ;  the  energies  of  the  other  have  been  exerted 
only  upon  strangers.  The  one  has  been  practising  upon  the 
diseases  which  are  to  come  under  his  future  observation  ; 
the  other  has  confined  his  efforts  to  the  cure  of  foreign  dis- 
eases. The  one  has  been  adding  his  mite  towards  the  progress 
and  improvement  of  his  own  land;  the  other  has  given  to 
the  seminaries  of  other  climes  the  weight,  of  his  presence. 
The  one  is  at  home;  the  other  has  just  arrived  at  home. 

But  this  subject  should  not  be  confined  to  the  Southern  stu- 
dent, but  should  be  pressed  upon  the  Southern  community. 
In  other  countries  and  other  sections  of  this  country,  advances 
are  being  made  in  the  acquisition  of  means  that  shall  tend 
to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  indigenous  diseases.  In  the 
medical  colleges  of  those  lands  are  congregated  the  brightest 
intellects  of  the  soil,  armed  with  every  instrument  for  eluci- 
dating science,  provided  with  every  facility  for  practical  in- 
vestigation, and  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  plucking 
from  the  arcana  of  science  such  fruits  as  shall  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  those  who  surround  them.  They  have  enough 
to  occupy  the  entire  period  of  the  most  laborious  life  in  ana- 
lysing the  diseases  of  their  own  clime,  and  in  multiplying  the 
armory  of  their  own  physicians,  nor  can  it  be  expected  that 
our  distant  land  should  reap  the  benefit  of  their  researches. 

A  peculiar  people  in  every  respect,  peculiar  in  her  soil,  pe- 
peculiar  in  her  climate,  peculiar  in  her  diseases,  the  South 
needs  the  energy  of  her  own  sons — and  of  none  others — to 
shape  the  course  of  her  destiny.  If  they  are  true  to  her  and 
to  themselves,  she  fears  not,  nor  needs  to  fear,  an  insignificant 
place  in  the  assemblage  of  nations.  Around  her  on  every 
side  is  heard  the  clarion  note  of  progress,  and,  while  she  has 
awakened  to  the  development  of  her  manifold,  physical  re- 
sources, she  demands  from  her  sons  a  corresponding  effort  in 
the  amelioration  of  her  local  disad  vantages.  With  a  rich 
and  boundless  soil,  she  invites  the  emigranl  from  every  land 
to  come  and  people  her  waste  places,  and  they  come  to  be 
welcomed   in  tin-  embrace  of  death  amid  the  untried  climate 
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of  our  beautiful  land.  Among  the  first  questions  of  the  day, 
she  asks,  cannot  her  local  diseases  be  reduced  in  number  and 
modified  in  effect.  And  the  answer  must  come — if  come  it 
may — from  the  medical  colleges  of  the  South.  From  them 
and  them  alone,  nurslings  of  her  own  soil,  repositories  of  her 
native  lore,  reflections  of  the  experience  of  her  sons,  must 
emanate  the  only  practical  reply  to  this  question.  They  alone 
are  bending  their  efforts  to  the  elucidation  of  this  mystery, 
and  to  them  must  she  look  for  such  discoveries  of  science  as 
shall  be  of  practical  benefit  to  the  welfare  of  her  people. 

Are  we  fulfilling  the  full  measure  of  our  duty  to  our- 
selves or  posterity  when  we  neglect  to  encourage  these  nur- 
series of  the  mind  ?  Should  not  interest — no  less  than  pa- 
triotism— prompt  us  to  take  them  to  our  hearts  and  affections, 
and  each  community,  wherein  they  are  situate,  feel  identified 
with  their  failure  or  success  ?  The  time  may  not  be  far  dis- 
tant when  we  shall  too  late  lament  the  baneful  effects  of  our 
present  apathy. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  this  subject,  which  should 
animate  every  true  heart  with  an  ardent  zeal  in  behalf  of 
these  institutions.  It  is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the 
time  has  gone  when  a  Southern  lad  can  enter  a  Northern 
college  and,  as  an  American  youth,  claim  the  sympathy  of 
a  brother.  The  academic  hall  no  longer  invites  the  pilgrim 
of  every  land  to  partake  of  its  treasures  of  learning.  The 
professional  lecture-room  no  longer  echoes  alone  the  voice  of 
the  scientific  instructor.  The  watchword  of  education  is  no 
more  the  signal  of  welcome,  nor  the  sigh  after  professional 
excellence  a  passport  to  the  heart.  Time  was,  when  the  stu- 
dent from  every  clime  was  hailed  with  joy,  and  the  stores  of 
his  mind,  not  the  land  of  his  birth,  made  the  criterion  of  his 
preferment.  Time  was,  when  the  hand  of  the  stranger  was 
grasped  with  the  warmth  of  welcoming  friendship,  and  the 
path  of  the  student  cheered  and  illumined  by  the  sympathy 
of  brethren.  But  the  demon  of  fanaticism  has  defaced  the 
family  picture,  and  drawn  a  Mack  line  of  demarcation 
athwart  our  once  united  land.      Philosophy  is  poisoned   with 
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politics,  law  is  prostituted  into  a  defence  of  lawlessness, 
physic  enfolds  a  flame  of  fanaticism,  and  virtual  ostracism 
has  been  pronounced  against  him,  who  chanced  to  draw  his 
first  breath  on  Southern  soil. 

And,  while,  as  citizens  of  this  great  republic,  we  may  dep- 
recate and  deplore  this  Satanic  change  of  sentiment,  and 
draw  mournful  presages  of  its  inevitable  results,  yet,  in  view 
of  the  subject  which  we  are  considering  to-night,  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  any  means  which  shall  have 
aroused  the  Southern  mind  to  a  consideration  of  its  own 
resources. 

"There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
Would  men  observing  distil  it  out." 

And  if  the  conversion  of  the  professional  schools  of  the 
North  into  armories  of  sectional  fanaticism  shall  divert 
homeward  the  current  of  our  energies,  if  the  insults  which 
are  heaped  upon  our  youth  abroad  shall  induce  them  to 
glean  from  their  native  soil  their  harvest  of  intellectual  attain- 
ments, if  proscription  and  persecution  shall  drive  back  to 
the  encouragement  of  their  home  schools  the  citizens  of  our 
maligned  land,  we  shall  have  achieved  a  greater  victory  than 
can  ever  be  accomplished  by  arguments,  recrimination  or 
abuse.  Build  up  our  colleges  at  home,  and  the  ravings  of  their 
tongues  shall  fall  harmlessly  upon  the  ear  of  our  unbound- 
ed prosperity.  Patronize  our  professional  schools  at  home, 
and  we  shall  have  accomplished  more  than  all  else  towards 
the  practical  union  of  the  South. 

They  are  eternal  bonds  of  union  among  our  people. 
Temples  of  undying  truths,  whose  foundation  stones  rest 
upon  our  own  ground,  they  open  wide  the  portals  of 
their  doors  to  aspiring  sons  of  our  own  soil,  and  send  them 
forth  to  the  battle  of  life,  a  serried  host  of  patriotic  hearts, 
armed  with  the  panoply  of  home-applied  science.  Bea- 
cons of  divine  intelligence,  they  rear  their  watch-towers 
on  the  hill-tops  of  the  South,  and  point  their  warning  light 
to  the  dangers  at  our  doors.  Stars  of  science,  they  keep 
their  eternal  guard  over  our  sacred  interests  and  scatter  their 
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rays  of  light  and  truth  to  the  utmost  verge  of  Southern  soil  ! 

In  their  courts  they  gather  the  children  of  our  homes  and 
firesides,  and  school  their  dawning  minds  not  more  to  the  rich 
discoveries  of  science  than  to  the  glory  and  happiness  of  their 
native  land.  No  whisper  of  reproach  jars  the  solemn  atmos- 
phere of  their  classic  halls.  No  purse-proud  pharisee  thanks 
God  that  he  is  not  like  this  Samaritan  of  the  South.  No  distinc- 
tion of  races  poisons  the  pursuits  of  the  student.  The  air  he 
breathes,  the  conversation  which  surrounds  him.  the  influences 
to  which  he  is  subjected,  all  blend  in  sweetest  harmony  with 
the  teachings  of  the  past  and  the  expectations  of  the  future. 
From  the  professor  in  his  chair  to  the  student  at  his  desk,  the 
feelings,  interests,  impulses,  hopes  of  both  are  identical,  and 
they  part,  at  the  threshold  of  the  student's  life,  with  the 
recollection  of  kindnesses  rendered  and  received,  to  be  con- 
tinued and  perpetuated  in  the  passages  of  time.  The  diploma 
of  the  graduate  is  stamped  not  only  with  the  seal  of  science 
upon  the  scholar,  but  publishes  upon  its  honored  face  that  he 
who  holds  it  aloft,  as  his  warrant  for  success,  has  lived,  and 
moved,  and  had  his  being,  in  and  among  the  influences  and 
associations  of  his  native  land.  How  genial  the  love,  how 
devout  the  pride,  how  ardent  the  devotion  to  the  institutions 
of  their  native  soil,  of  the  race  of  men  who  shall  be  thus 
ushered  upon  the  scene  of  Southern  progress  !  What  seeds 
of  homeborn  patriotism  will  be  scattered  throughout  the  land! 
What  fruits  will  be  gathered  from  such  nurseries  of  the  mind, 
fruits  of  knowledge  and  science,  fruits  of  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence, fruits  of  progress  and  patriotism !  What  jewels  shall 
be  encased  within  these  caskets  of  the  intellect,  jewels  whose 
blessings  to  the  land  of  the  South  shall  be  no  less  prized  than 
were  hers  by  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi. 

Distant  extremites  of  our  own  land  would  cultivate  a  mu- 
tual acquaintance  and  give  and  receive  both  pleasure  and  in- 
struction. Fame  in  her  clarion  tones  would  speak  not  alone 
of  Cambridge,  and  Yale,  and  Oxford,  but  link  with  these  time- 
honored  schools  the  names  of  the  intellectual  nurseries  of  tin- 
South.     Journeys  would  be  undertaken  and  miles  traversed 
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within  our  own  territorial  limits,  and  wheresoever  a  temple  of 
science  had  reared  its  front,  there  would  be  centered  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  mothers  of  the  South.  The  child  of 
the  mountain  and  the  son  of  the  seaboard  would  be  congre- 
gated together  in  the  plastic  season  of  youth,  and  stamp  upon 
their  hearts  the  impress  of  brotherly  love — and  strangers 
would  become  friends,  and  friends  become  brethren,  and  links 
be  forged  of  Southern  union  amid  the  warm  flames  of  South- 
em  hearts. 

And  our  riches  and  our  revenues  would  be  expended  at  home. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars,  which  pamper  the  pride 
and  nurture  the  venom  of  our  worst  maligners,  would  be 
kept  and  reserved  to  enrich  and  elevate  our  native  land. — 
Cities  there  are,  which  have  been  built  by  Southern  means 
and  supported  by  Southern  money,  that  are  loudest  in  our 
abuse  and  reek  with  reproaches  upon  our  so-styled  abomina- 
tions. Withdraw  our  resources  from  their  support,  and  we 
will  have  administered  a  rebuke  worth  all  the  arguments  in 
Christendom.  And  in  our  own  fair  land,  where  the  hopes  of 
our  future  are  riveted,  villages  would  become  towns,  towns 
become  cities,  cities  become  districts,  by  the  concentration  at 
home  of  our  wealth  and  our  revenues. 

Our  home  trade  would  be  advanced  and  benefitted.  Arrest 
the  emigration  of  our  young  men  from  their  homes  and  settle 
them  at  every  period  of  life  in  our  midst,  and  every  depart- 
ment of  trade  must  experience  a  renewed  activity.  Expen- 
ditures for  clothing,  expenditures  for  books,  expenditures  for 
the  means  of  subsistence  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
would  be  lavished  among  our  own  people,  and  home  me- 
chanics would  spring  up  in  proportion  to  the  demand,  and 
patronage  secure  perfection.  Every  dollar  expended  in  a 
community  adds  so  much  to  its  prosperity,  and  when  wo 
reflect  upon  the  thousands  of  dollars,  which  are  yearly  ab- 
stracted from  the  golden  fountain  of  our  own  resources,  and 
poured  in  floods  into  the  lap  of  our  bitterest  revilers,  is  it 
wonderful  that  Southern  cities  should  languish  and  decay  ? 
Is  it  not  rather  to  be  wondered  at  that  those,  whose  interests 
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are  so  bound  up  with  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  our  land, 
should  withhold  their  aid  from  the  development  of  the  south. 
The  exodus  of  every  son  is  a  stab  at  the  vitals  of  our  pros- 
perity, and  it  will  be  only  when  we  shall  have  learned  that 
"the  Gods  help  those  alone  who  help  themselves,"  that  we 
shall  find  an  answer  to  the  devout  prayers  of  patriots  of  the 
soil. 

Nor  does  the  city,  which  enshrines  one  ol  these  temples 
of  learning,  lose  the  student's  patronage  as  he  is  graduated 
and  departs.  It  multiplies  as  it  ceases  directly.  For  each  stu- 
dent, as  he  doffs  the  academic  gown  and  assumes  his  position 
in  the  sphere  of  his  labors,  serves  as  a  gratuitous  advertise- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  city  of  his  graduation.  By  his 
life  and  by  his  labors  would  he  daily  exemplify  the  value  of 
home  instruction,  and  publish  to  the  people  of  his  residence 
the  practicability  of  Southern  education. 

And  little  by  little,  link  to  link,  the  chain  would  grow  and 
strengthen,  the  chain  of  ever-reciprocal  interest,  the  chain  of 
identical  and  concentrated  impulse,  the  chain  of  friendly  in- 
tercourse and  acquaintance,  the  chain  of  permanent,  patriotic 
Southern  union,  which  shall  bind  us  together  indissolubly. 
Its  links  would  never  rust,  whilst  the  spirit,  and  resources  and 
energy  of  the  South  are  riveted  and  lavished  at  home,  but, 
brightened  by  ceaseless  action  and  polished  by  perpetual  pro- 
gress, it  shall  glisten  in  the  sunlight  of  heaven,  a  belt  of 
encircling  glory. 

What,  then,  citizens  of  a  common  land,  does  the  voice  of 
patriotism,  no  less  than  interest,  demand  !  By  the  light  of 
the  eternal  law  of  progress,  what  should  be  the  rule  of  our 
action,  as  individuals  and  as  citizens  ! 

"We  live  in  deeds,  not  years  ;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths  ; 

And  he  most  lives, 

Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best !" 

Shall  the  retrospect  of  our  advancing  age  present  a  picture 
of  inactive  ease  amid  the  vallies  of  pleasure,  which  lie 
smiling  beneath  the  projecting  crag,  that  must,  one  day.  shiver 
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us  into  atoms?  Shall  memory  recall  but  a  waste  expanse  of 
years,  o'er  which  can  be  recognized  no  aspiration  alter  excel- 
lenee  ?  Or  shall  we  be  enabled  to  claim  among  the  recom- 
penses of  our  declining  years  the  sweet  reflection  of  a  mind 
awakened  to  the  improvement  of  our  fellows,  of  thoughts 
tinged  with  the  rainbow  of  lofty  aspirations,  of  actions 
moulded  by  the  law  of  progress,  of  efforts  shed  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  day  and  generation  ? 

If  your  hearts  are  alive  to  the  weight  of  your  responsibil- 
ities, and  you  ask  a  channel  for  the  stream  of  your  benevo- 
lence, I  point  you  to  the  institution,  whose  anniversary  we 
are  now  commemorating.  It  needs  not  your  money.  It  asks 
not  for  your  means.  But,  built  upon  your  own  soil  by  the 
resources  of  a  few  patriotic  citizens,  fostered  by  their  un- 
remitting attention  and  enriched  by  their  voluntary  devotion 
at  its  altar,  it  demands  from  every  patriot  among  you  sym- 
pathy, encouragement,  aid.  Sympathy,  in  the  union  of  your 
hearts  and  affections,  with  its  success  and  discouragements. 
Encouragement,  in  the  patronage  of  your  presence  and  that 
of  your  families  within  its  walls.  Aid,  in  the  endeavor, 
whenever  and  wherever  you  may,  to  add  to  its  numbers  and 
increase  its  usefulness.  It  is  but  little  to  ask,  that  you,  who 
are,  in  no  small  measure,  the  recipients  of  its  benefits,  should 
lend  your  aid  to  the  dissemination  of  its  name,  and  fame,  and 
influence.  It  is  no  great  sacrifice  to  demand  that  you  conse- 
crate a  small  moiety  of  your  time  amid  its  classic  halls.  It  is 
no  great  matter  that  you  are  asked — not  to  found — not  to 
build— not  to  give  of  your  means  or  your  money,  but  to 
enlist  your  feelings,  and  interests  and  affections  in  its  behalf 
and  entwine  around  the  altar  of  the  first  professional  school 
established  in  your  city,  the  hearty  tribute  of  a  genuine  God- 
speed. If  it  has  touched  the  key-note  of  science  in  your 
midst,  may  it  not  expect  from  you  to  join  the  chorus  and  swell 
the  harmony  of  educational  progress  ?  If  within  its  walls 
the  endeavor  is  made  to  scrutinize  the  secrets  and  analyze 
the  workings  of  your  indigenous  diseases,  may  it  not  claim 
from  you  a  practical   interest  in  its  success?     If,  through 
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its  teachings,  it  is  preparing  for  the  struggle  of  life  those  who 
are  to  succeed  you  on  the  busy  scene  of  existence,  is  it  not 
your  part  and  duty  to  elevate  and  purify  its  educational 
standard,  by  any  means  in  your  power  ?  If  it  has  yearly 
brought  to  the  encouragement  of  your  home  trade  twenty 
sons  of  the  South,  snatched  from  the  sacrifice  of  means  and 
minds  abroad,  to  enrich  your  own  community,  may  it  not 
ask  an  endorsement  from  you,  and  an  effort  on  your  part  to 
fill  the  vacant  seats  of  its  lecture-rooms.  It  rests  with  you 
to  invest  it,  at  once,  by  your  influence,  your  encouragement, 
your  sympathy,  with  all  the  prestige  of  complete  success. 
In  countless  numbers  are  springing  up  the  scions  of  our  own 
stock,  to  whose  keeping  we  shall  soon  commit  the  liberties 
for  which  we  are  battling.  Where  shall  their  virgin  minds 
be  clad?  Shall  it  be  amid  the  associations  of  fanaticism  be- 
yond our  borders,  amid  the  courts  of  our  bitter  revilers?  Or 
shall  their  minds  expand  beneath  the  vine  and  fig-tree  of  our 
own  fair  land, amid  the  influences,  and  habits,  and  associations 
of  our  own  people  ?  The  success  or  failure  of  our  Southern 
colleges,  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  the  answer  to  the  enquiry. 

Had  the  Swiss  villager  taken  warning  by  the  increasing 
break  of  the  mountain  above  him,  he  had  not  had  to  mourn 
the  annihilation  of  his  home  and  family.  Let  us  of  the 
South  not  delay  until  time  be  left  only  for  remorse,  but  let  us 
foster  these  offsprings  of  the  soil,  now  in  their  inception  and 
infancy,  that  we  may  by  them  be  shielded  from  the  crags  of 
fanaticism,  ignorance,  and  irreligion,  which  hang  threateningly 
above  us.  A  generation  hence,  and  it  will  be  too  late  for 
what  may  now  be  easily  accomplished.  The  dangers  of  the 
day,  the  mission  of  our  lives,  the  genius  of  our  liberties,  the 
unerring  laws  of  truth  and  progress,  all,  demand  the  conse- 
cration of  our  energies  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  South,  physical,  scientific,  intellectual.  Our  day  of  de- 
pendanceis  an  end,  and  if  we  would  usher  in  a  new  and  more 
perfect  day  of  light  and  knowledge,  we  must  offer  up,  at  the 
humble  shrine  of  our  own  altars  of  education,  the  solemn 
dedication  of  our  lives,  our  energies,  and  our  sacred  honor. 
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Gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class  of  1857  ; 

Upon  you  rests  much  of  the  responsibility  of  which  1  have 
spoken.  I  care  not  on  this  occasion  to  remind  you  of  the 
dignity  of  your  calling,  to  depict  before  you  the  life  of  the 
model  physician,  to  dwell  upon  the  duties  which  devolve 
upon  you,  in  common  with  all  members  of  your  profession. 
These  your  own  hearts  will  teach  you  in  tones  more  eloquent 
than  I  can  command. 

If  the  ideas  I  have  suggested  this  night  have  any  force, 
they  must  incite  in  the  bosom  of  every  man  among  you  an 
earnest  resolve  to  reflect  credit  upon  the  college  of  his  choice. 
With  the  instinct  of  true  patriotism,  you  have  preferred  to 
entrust  the  guidance  of  your  minds  to  an  institution  of  your  own 
land,  and,  with  the  reward  that  patriotic  conduct  will  always 
confer,you  have  received  richly  of  the  pure  fountain  of  scientific 
truth.  It  matters  not  that  vulgar  fame  has  not  yet  stamped 
her  seal  upon  your  alma  mater,  so  long  as  you  feel  within  you 
the  consciousness  of  the  possession  of  knowledge.  It  matters 
not  that  the  ranks  of  the  graduating  class  are  counted  by  tens 
instead  of  by  hundreds,  so  long  as  you  know  that  each  one  of 
your  number  has  earned  worthily  the  diploma  about  to  be 
awarded  him.  It  matters  not  that  the  names  of  your  profes- 
sors are  yet  unknown  to  the  voice  of  the  world,  so  long  as 
they  are  household  words  at  the  firesides  of  Southern  families. 
Better  to  be  the  hardy  plant  of  native  culture,  springing  from 
the  soil  and  thriving  under  the  sun  of  our  own  latitude,  than, 
exotic-like,  to  claim  an  origin  from  the  loveliest  spot  of  nature 
only  to  wither  upon  being  transplanted. 

Among  the  first,  whom  this  institution  lias  qualified  and 
commissioned  for  the  battle  of  life,  the  Savannah  Medical 
College  looks  confidently  to  you,  as  the  guardians  of  its  honor, 
as  the  reflections  of  its  worth,  as  the  living  proofs  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  its  teachings.  Though  you  this  night  sever  the 
link  that  for  so  many  months  lias  bound  you  to  its  altar,  and 
bid  farewell  to  halls,  which  have  become  familiar  by  your 
presence,  you  cannot  destroy  the  more  precious  links,  of  re- 
membrance on  your  part,  of  pride,  which  it  must  ever  cherish. 
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The  past  has  united  your  destinies  in  the  future.  The  report 
of  its  fame  shall  at  all  times  thrill  your  heart  with  joy,  and 
the  rays  of  glory  that  shall,  perchance,  encircle  your  hrow> 
will  shed  a  rich  lustre  back  upon  the  classic  walls  of  this  seat 
of  science. 

Go,  fix  some  weighty  truth  ; 

Chain  down  some  passion ;  do  some  generous  good ; 

Teach  ignorance  to  see,  or  grief  to  smile ; 

Correct  thy  friend ;  befriend  thy  greatest  foe  ; 

Or,  with  warm  heart  and  confidence  divine, 

Spring  up,  and  lay  strong  hold  on  Him  who  made  thee  ! 

The  graduate  of  an  ancient  college  will  point  you  proudly 
to  the  lordly  catalogue  of  illustrious  names  that  gem  the  pages 
of  its  history,  and  exult  in  the  privilege  of  having  plucked  his 
fruits  of  science  from  the  same  branch  of  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge. I  detract  nothing  from  the  glory  thus  gathered  from 
the  memorials  of  the  past.  I  would  not  dim  the  happiness 
which  springs  from  such  a  thought.  But,  if  it  be  glory  to 
dwell  upon  the  achievements  of  the  worthies  who  have  prece- 
ded us,  how  immeasurably  superior  the  proud  eminence  of 
him,  to  whose  illustrious  career  future  graduates  shall  point 
and  say,  he  drank  in  youth  at  this  our  fount  of  home-ad- 
vancement. 


